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cooperation of the cabinet-maker, Martin 
Carlin, who was particularly successful 
in the use of this kind of decoration; but 
the general design of the pieces is perhaps 
more in accord with the work of Riesener. 
Very similar, although less richly orna- 
mented and with marquetry or plain wood 
substituted for the lacquer panels, are a 



A GIFT OF RENAISSANCE 
PRINTS 

FELIX M. WARBURG has again 
shown his interest in the Museum collec- 
tion of prints by presenting a group of 
charming and noteworthy German Renais- 
sance prints, among which are several of 




SECRETAIRE 
FRENCH, LATE XVIII CENTURY 



commode in the Louvre and a commode 
and a secretaire in the Wallace Collection, 
which are the combined work of Gouthiere 
and Riesener. Other pieces may also 
be instanced. It would seem probable, 
therefore, that Riesener was Gouthiere's 
partner in the production of these two 
sumptuous pieces of furniture, which, 
now shown temporarily with the paintings 
of the Vanderbilt Bequest in Gallery 25, 
will later be added to the collection of 
French eighteenth-century furniture in 
Gallery J 1 1, which supplements the larger 
collection of French decorative arts in 
the Morgan Wing. 



quite unusual importance and rarity. 
The gift is especially welcome because it 
very materially strengthens the collection 
in several places where it was weak not 
only in quantity but in quality. 

Possibly the most important of them 
are two woodcuts and two engravings by 
Cranach. The engravings are the por- 
trait of Luther as Austin monk (B. 35) 
and the double portrait of the two Electors 
of Saxony. One does not like to be 
thought guilty of lese-majesty to Dtirer but 
at the same time honesty requires one to 
admit that his portrait engravings, magnifi- 
cent as they are, have, may one say, at 
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least a tendency to stiffness and to the 
inert, as though his interest in his sitters 
had been not quite undivided with his 
interest in technical virtuosity. Some- 
how they are, however fine as engravings, 
just not thoroughly convincing as por- 
traits. In comparison the portraits en- 
graved by Barthel Beham have a greater 
validity and connoisseurs have on occasion 
expressed their preference for them on this 
ground, so that it is not unusual to see his 
Ferdinand or his Charles referred to as 
the finest engraved portrait of its time 
and country. For ourselves, however, and 
so far as we know it is entirely a personal 
belief, the engraved portraits in the little 
group by Lucas Cranach are as portraits 
the best that Renaissance Germany pro- 
duced, for without exception they are docu- 
ments which seem to tell us much more 
about the persons represented than was 
customary at the time. As Cranach, ac- 
cording to the catalogues, made only eight 
engravings all told, he can hardly be ex- 
pected to rival either Diirer or Beham in 
skill with the engraving tools, and in fact 
he did not, for his engravings as engravings 
all bear the mark of the comparatively in- 
experienced hand. But to balance this 
we have the fact that he was at times an 
exceedingly skilful and sagacious draughts- 
man. His engravings (of which all but 
one are portraits) have thus something 
about them of the simplicity and the 
freedom in handling which one normally 
expects to find in etchings and as a result 
there is a spontaneity and immediacy of 
presentation in his little portraits which is 
unequaled by any of his contemporaries 
among engravers. We would give much 
for an engraved portrait of Luther by Diirer 
— the greatest man of the time portrayed 
by the greatest artist of the time — but 
when we think of the Melancthon and the 
Erasmus that Dtirer actually made, and 
their absurdity as effigies of men who were 
living forces in the life and thought of 
their time, our regrets are assuaged. Cran- 
ach, however, did make not one but many 
portraits of Luther, for he knew the great 
reformer intimately and long and had 
every opportunity to become acquainted 
with the expression that was the man. 



Of them all perhaps as convincing a 
one as any in its directness and simplicity 
of statement of the facts concerning 
Luther's face and expression is the little 
engraving which Mr. Warburg has just 
given. Unlike most of the more familiar 
portraits of Luther he is here represented 
not as a fat man, but as a big-boned man 
and a muscularly powerful one — one fit 
to wrestle with the devil in the Wartburg — 
the strongly marked contours of the head, 
the well-developed bumps over the small, 
slanting, and close-set eyes, the tight, 
opinionated lips, and the rather thick 
and pugnacious nose and chin — all going 
to make an impression of physical fact 
which well agrees with what we know of 
the man, his mind and career. In short, 
it is a priceless document for the under- 
standing of the Lutheran drama; and 
whether or not it be as great "art" as some 
of the other contemporary portraits, it 
has the hard and unyielding value which 
we associate with some of the Roman 
busts of Julius Caesar, as of a truthful 
record of something which has perma- 
nently counted. 

The double portrait of the two Saxon 
Electors Frederick and John, while not 
possessing the great historic value of the 
Luther, has none the less the interest that 
comes from every keenly expressed reaction 
to life. Nothing more than two men stand- 
ing together, paper dolls, if one will, placed 
side by side, it gives us a vivid present- 
ment of their features and impresses us 
with the fact that the two were thinking, 
sentient beings with personalities, appe- 
tites, and interests of their own. 

Of the two Cranach woodcuts, the Be- 
heading of John the Baptist and the Saint 
George on foot, for all the technical interest 
and the historical importance of the for- 
mer and the many questions that it raises, 
one turns to the latter as being one of 
the most thoroughly successful prints of 
its time and school, one of the noblest 
and finest representations of the knight 
in arms that is to be found in the world of 
prints. 

In addition to the very rare, but, through 
frequent reproduction, very well-known, 
woodcut by Hans Weiditz of the Kaiser 
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Maximilian at Mass, the gift includes 
Burgkmaier's woodcut of the Kaiser on 
horseback (with its great importance in 
the history of technique), and two prints 
by Baldung, the Lamentation over the 
Dead Christ and the Conversion of Saint 
Paul. Each of these prints stands among 
the more noteworthy productions of its 
time and was necessary to the collection, 
but to discuss them in detail is here im- 
possible at this time. 

The greater part of Mr. Warburg's gift is 
made up of seventeen prints — engravings, 
woodcuts, and a single etching — by Al- 
brecht Altdorfer, the engineer and archi- 




BOWL 
PERSIAN, XIII CENTURY 

tect of Ratisbon. Not one of the tradi- 
tionally great men of his period, he was 
one of its choicest spirits and from many 
points of view its most exquisite and gentle 
exponent. Diirer, Cranach, and Holbein 
one is content to admire, even to admire at 
a distance, since one feels that however 
much pride, one could have taken but little 
comfort and less pleasure in personal con- 
tact with them. Of Altdorfer it is differ- 
ent. One would that one might have 
known him, both intimately and famil- 
iarly, since he was so obviously such a nice 
person. Among his contemporaries, who 
for the most part seem to have known no 
intermediate state between an ever-seri- 
ousness too frequently bordering on the 
inconsequentially solemn, and a stupid 
horseplay too often the offensive ana- 



logue of the modern American hit-him- 
with-a-pie school of funniness, Altdorfer 
stands forth as the possessor of the dainti- 
est and the most charming sense of humor 
of the German Renaissance. One is sure 
of his gently whimsical attitude toward life, 
of the grave twinkle that lit his eye as he 
observed and valued the life about him, 
and of the great tenderness that accom- 
panied his comprehension of human mo- 
tives and actions. 

One would like to expatiate and to de- 
scribe but all that one can do here is to 
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call attention to such prints as the little 
portrait of Luther, the Saint Jerome in the 
Courtyard, the Mutius Scaevola, the Cen- 
taur, and the Man Thinking. The Cen- 
taur especially, diminutive as it is, is one of 
the prints which most warms the heart 
of the present writer, who has always felt 
that in it is to be seen one of the most ex- 
quisite and charming prints ever made in 
Germany. W. M. I., Jr. 

THE WILLIAM MILNE GRIN- 
NELL BEQUEST 

ANY one, no doubt, with a sufficiently 
long purse, in the course of a single day's 
visit to the dealers in this city alone, can 
make a collection of Near Eastern art of 
exceptional importance. But of how much 
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